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Bringing 
New People 
On Board 


Among those joining our 
Company these days are a 
number of qualified people 
who have lost government 
jobs under Proposition 13. 
Here’s how we go about 
employing and training the 
peopie who are SP’s most 
valuable resource. 


Dianne Y., 21, a keypunch operator 
for the City of Oakland, Calif., recent- 
ly applied for a Southern Pacific job. 

On her application, under “reason 
for leaving previous employment,” she 
wrote: “Expect my position to be abol- 
ished due to Proposition 13.” 

Dianne, who at this writing is going 
through the various steps leading to 
employment with our Company, is 
typical of a number of present and 
former public employees in California 
who are now seeking jobs in the private 
sector. 

California voters, in passing Propo- 
sition 13 by an overwhelming majority 
on June 6, made it abundantly clear 
that they want to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the size of government in line 
with substantial cuts in property tax 
revenues. Similar measures are under 
study in several other states. 

Southern Pacific believes that Prop- 
osition 13 can strengthen and stimu- 
late the state’s economy and encourage 
long-term growth (see editorial in July 
Bulletin), provided the reduction -in 
property taxes is not 'merely offset by 
increases in other taxes. That, obvi- 
ously, would not accomplish the net 


San Francisco. 


reduction in government spending and 
the increase in government efficiency 
mandated by California voters. 

“It will be some time before SP will 
know what its own property tax sav- 
ings will be under Proposition 13,” 
Chairman B. F. Biaggini said recently, 
“but certainly our best use for these 
savings will be for continued invest- 
ment in freight cars and locomotives 
to serve California shippers and for 
helping to provide private industry 
jobs to keep the economy vigorous.” 

Meanwhile, like other major busi- 
ness and industrial firms operating in 
the state, SP is cooperating fully in 
efforts to make Proposition 13 work. 

“We are doing all we can to make 
our California job openings available 
to any dismissed government person- 
nel who can qualify,” Mr. Biaggini 
stated, “and to employ and re-train 
Vietnam veterans and long-term un- 
employed Californians ‘through the 


interviewing an applicant for an SP position is District Employment Officer Ellen O’Donnell, 


federal government’s HIRE program.” 

SP, which already employs about 
24,000 Californians (over half of the 
Company’s total work force), is mov- 
ing right now to provide about 300 
additional opportunities in the state 
for skilled and semi-skilled persons in 
a variety of office, plant and train 
operation positions. 


Thousands Apply 


While lay-offs due to Proposition 13 
appear to be far less extensive than 
first predictions indicated they would 
be, our Employment Department is 
prepared to give careful consideration 
to job applicants from the ranks of 
former local government employees. 

“We've already had calls from afew 
government agencies anticipating lay- 
offs, and we’ve furnished them with a 
number of our application forms,” says 
Len C, Chapman, assistant manager of 
personnel-employment. : 
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Every year, thousands of people in 
the states we serve apply for Southern 
Pacific jobs. In 1977, about 25,000 
filled out SP job application forms. Of 
that number, 8,600 were interviewed 
and more than 3,900 were hired by the 
Company and its affiliates. 

“We can't, of course, hire everybody 
who applies, but each applicant gets 
careful and equal consideration, and 
the best qualified person gets the job,” 
Chapman states. “Every person who 
applies receives friendly and courteous 
treatment. Their brief contact with the 
Employment Department may well 
determine their future feelings about 
Southern Pacific, and we want all of 
them to think well of us.” 


How Do You Go About It? 


The Employment Department main- 
tains centralized offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles and 
Houston. In addition, when necessary, 
it sends staff members to other points 
to interview applicants for local em- 
ployment. 

The department’s 15-member staff 
includes, in addition to Chapman, 
D. G. McCann, assistant manager of 
personnel-employment, Houston; and 
District Employment Officers Ellen 
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Rules and Training Officer Jackie Bigelow (right) shows newly hired brakemen and switch- 
men in a training class at Tracy, Calif., how to change the knuckle on a freight car. 


In 1977, about 25,000 peo- 
ple filled out SP application 
forms . . . 8,600 were inter- 
viewed ... and more than 
3,900 were hired by the 
Company and its affiliates. 


O'Donnell, San Francisco; R. S. Triest, 
Sacramento; J. H. Sweeney, Los An- 
geles; and W. R. Wylie, Houston. 

Suppose you are looking for an SP 
job today? How would you go about it? 

“A good way to start would be to 
call one of Southern Pacific’s 24-hour 
information numbers for a recorded 
message that lists current job openings 
in your area and tells you where to ap- 
ply,” Chapman says. 

These numbers are: San Francisco, 
415-495-4575; Sacramento, 916-443- 
6409; Los Angeles, 213-629-6313; and 
Houston, 713-223-6338. 

Your next step, after deciding which 
position to apply for, would be to fill 
out an application form at one of the 
Employment Department’s four -of- 


fices. Because of the large number of 
people applying, applications in per- 
son can only be accepted on Monday 
mornings between 9 and 11, but you 
may also write for an application form 
and return it by mail. 

The applications are carefully re- 
viewed, and individuals are invited to 
come in to be interviewed for appro- 
priate vacancies. The department also 
gives proficiency tests to prospective 
typists, stenographers, key punch op- 
erators and others seeking positions 
requiring specific skills. 

Then the most qualified applicants 
—in the opinion of the department’s 
trained interviewers—-are referred to 
the SP department with the vacancy. 
The department head or other super- 
visor under whom the new employee 
will work makes the final decision. 


All Kinds of Jobs 


“Southern Pacific offers many kinds 
of employment opportunities ranging 
from jobs requiring relatively simple 
skills to those demanding a very high 
level of professional or technical 
knowledge,” Chapman ‘points out. 
“Our aim, of course, is to attract the 
best qualified people we can and offer 
them job opportunities that best match 


their aptitudes, skills and interests.” 
“By far the largest number of open- 
ings occur at the beginning level,” he 
adds, “since—whenever possible—the 
Company promotes from within.” 
New employees “hiring on” in entry- 
level positions with our railroad gen- 
erally receive a substantial amount of 
training to preparethem forthe respon- 
sibilities that go with these positions. 


Extensive Training 


Locomotive firemen, for instance, 
are trained in a program that includes 
45 to 50 days of classroom and field 
instruction and supervised student 
trips. Enroute to becoming engineers, 
they work as firemen for a specified 
number of tours of duty, then complete 
another 10 days of classroom work, 
and finally take the three-week ad- 
vanced course at the Engine Service 
Training Center. 

Brakemen and switchmen get 20 days 
of classroom and on-the-job training 


before they start to work. Assistant sig- 
nalmen participate in a two-year pro- 
gram which includes four two-week 
classroom sessions plus on-the-job 
training, in order to qualify as signal- 
men. 

SP also offers three-year apprentice- 
ships combining classroom work and 
on-the-job training in the various crafts 
involved with the inspection, mainte- 
nance and repair of freight cars and 
locomotives. Employees successfully 
completing them are certified as jour- 
neymen. We now have about 250 ap- 
prentices in our various plants, and 
this program is in the process of being 
expanded. 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


Our Company is and has been for 
many years an “Equal Opportunity 
Employer.” As such, it is pledged to 
give equal treatment to all employ- 
ees and equal consideration to all job 
applicants without discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, religion, national 
origin, sex, age or physical handicap. 
SP also actively seeks qualified minor- 
ity applicants and women for all types 
of positions through its “affirmative 
action” program. 

“We use state departments of em- 
ployment, the Railroad Retirement 


Board (which helps find jobs for un- 
employed railroad workers), commu- 
nity agencies, high school and college 
placement offices and newspaper .ad- 
vertising to locate qualified people to 
fill SP openings,” Chapman explains. 
“We're looking for men and women 
who are well-motivated and capable of 
adapting to the rapid technological 
changes taking place in our industry,” 
he says. “Every applicant must, of 
course, be able to meet the standards 
set for the particular position he seeks. 
We prefer at least a high school educa- 
tion for many of our positions, but an 
increasing number of applicants are 
coming to us even better prepared with 
two or more years of college. For ex- 
ample, many of the men and women 
hired by Southern Pacific as brake- 
men, switchmen and firemen over the 
past two years are college graduates 
with excellent job experience. General- 
ly, we interview about 10 applicants 
for every SP opening, which makes 
competition for employment with our 
Company extremely keen.” 
“Throughout the entire employment 
process,” he adds, “we make it a point 
to remember that people—those al- 
ready with us and those just coming 
aboard—are Southern Pacific’s most 
valuable and important resource.” [) 


LEFT: Rules and Training Officer B. J. Ballard prepares to demonstrate correct way to get 
on and off equipment to student brakemen and switchmen at Houston. BELOW LEFT: 
After compieting a welding job at the Sacramento Car Heavy Maintenance Plant, Carman 
Apprentice Lupe Hernandez chats with Car Foreman Dennis Pike.” BELOW: Signatmen 
and assistant signatmen from various divisions, attending training class at Sacramento, 
check operation of power switch machine. Supervisor of Signal Training K.C. Donnelly 


(not shown) conducted the class. 


Stopping for a moment in front of the Capitol to discuss an issue be- 
fore proceeding to a committee hearing are, I-r, Daniel V. Flanagan, 
Jr., governmental affairs representative for Southern Pacific; Maxton 
Atlcox, assistant national legislative representative for the Brother- 


As SP’s governmental 
affairs representative, Dan 
Flanagan is an important 
link between the Company 
and Washington’s decision 
makers, 


“It’s a two-way street. On the one 
hand, I represent Southern Pacific’s 
interests here in Washington by main- 
taining close liaison with members of 
Congress, the Executive Branch and 
the regulatory agencies. On the other 
hand, I keep in close contact with the 
Company, not only informing them of 
pending legislation and other matters, 
but seeking out Company positions 
and suggestions on issues which might 
affect SP’s ability to meet its obliga- 
tions to the shipping public.” 

That’s how Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr., 
governmental affairs representative 
for-SP in the nation’s capital since mid- 
1977, describes his job. 

Dan is one of hundreds of “advo- 
cates” in Washington (they have a var- 
iety of titles), who represent corpo- 
rations, business. associations, labor 
unions and just about every other 
significant interest group in our coun- 
try..Most of the major railroads are 


hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 
ident and national legistative representative for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; and Leonard M. Wickliffe, director of federal 
affairs for the California Railroad Association. 


. L. MeCuiloch, vice pres- 


represented, and so are the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

“Congressmen depend on people 
like us,” Dan says, “to furnish them 
with accurate, well organized informa- 
tion on what effect a given piece of leg- 
islation may have on the organizations 
we represent. After receiving the views 
— pro and con — of the various inter- 
ested groups, they are better able to 
make informed decisions on the issues 
before them,” 

“Integrity is an all-important part of 
the job,” he adds. “You have to earn 
the trust of the people you are hoping 
to convince by presenting your posi- 
tion in an open, honest way.” 

Dan spends a lot of his time attend- 
ing committee and subcommittee hear- 
ings and following legislation through 
the intricacies of parliamentary proce- 
dure. (It can take up to seven years or 


(Continued on page 14) 


The 
United 
Way 


Every year Southern Pacific peopie 
give generously to support the work of 
United Way agencies in over 40 com- 
munities around the system. Last year, 
their total gift came to more than 
$602,000, and the SP Foundation also 
contributed substantially to this good 
cause. 

Why do we continue to give to these 
once-a-year campaigns? 

“Because we care about people,” 
says Peter Gallagher, “and because 
dollars given in the ‘United Way’ do the 
most effective job of helping our neigh- 
bors in need.” 

Pete, assistant to the chief special 
agent at San Francisco, is serving as 
General Office chairman for our 1978 
drive. 

He points out that United Way con- 
tributions support the work of dozens 
of humanitarian agencies in our own 
communities. These agencies use the 
money to help the young, the old, the 
sick and the troubled—of all races. 


cs REESE Seo f ; 
Visiting with youngsters at the Chinatown Community Children's Center at San Fran- 


cisco is Pete Gallagher, assistant to chief special agent and General Office chairman tor 
SP’s 1978 United Way campaign. The Center, which receives United Way assistance, 
provides full-day bilingual/bicultura! care for pre-school age children — many of them 


from families where both parents must work. 


Vince Barnes, clerk at Brooklyn 
Yard, Portland, agrees and adds that 
“United Way organizations do a high- 
ly efficient job of collecting, managing 
and distributing funds to help people, 
and their administrative costs are so 
low that the bulk of what is collected 
goes out into the community. This 
means that United Way dollars actual- 
ly go farther and can do much more.” 

Vinee, who has helped to collect 
United Way contributions from his 
fellow SP employees for many years, 
recently visited one of the United Way- 
supported agencies in Portland, ac- 
companied by Martha Nelson, Public 
Relations Department secretary, who 
has also been active in the fund-rais- 
ing campaigns. A picture.taken during 
their visit appears on the back cover of 
this issue. 

“1 was really delighted to see, first- 
hand, what a fine job our United Way 
dollars are doing,” Vince says. “The 
whole idea of United Way-really comes 


e Care about People’ 


to life when you can see it in terms of 
human beings.” 

Hundreds of other SP people will 
serve as volunteer fund-raisers in 
United Way campaigns this year— 
among them many leaders of unions 
representing SP employees. 

“United Way campaigns certainly 
deserve and have the full support of 
railway labor,” says R. H. Woodhams, 
chairman of the General Chairmen’s 
Association, which includes the lead- 
ership of all the rail unions on our Pa- 
cific Lines. 

Bill Settle, special assistant in the 
Executive Department, is serving as 
coordinator of the Company-wide 
effort. While kick-off dates vary, most 
of the United Way campaigns will be 
getting underway within the next few 
weeks, 

“With a greater need today than ever 
before,” Bill says, “we know Southern 
Pacific people will once again give their 
fair share.” o 
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Poor soil conditions and chronic ballast contamination were two 
reasons for selecting Caldwell, Texas, as the site for this study. An 


SP Looks to the Future of Roadbeds 


existing siding was extended 1,300 feet to accommodate the study. 
Above, workers roll out fabric over the newly constructed roadbed. 


Is there a better design for railroad roadbeds? No one has come up with one yet, 
but three companies have joined together to do some exploring. 


This month a 1,300-foot length of 
test track near Caldwell, Texas—the 
realization of one and a half years of 
design and development—will provide 
a wealth of data that should offer some 
new approaches. 

Sponsored by Monsanto Textiles 
Company and conducted in coopera- 
tion with Southern Pacific and the 
Railway Appliance Division of True 
Temper Corporation, this roadbed 
study is one of the most fundamental 
and far-reaching ever conducted in the 
railway industry. 

According to H. B. Berkshire, assist- 
ant vice president-maintenance of way 
and engineering, it should provide SP 
with new insights into the behavior of 
the total track structure. 

The study centers around the use of 
non-woven, synthetic, engineering fab- 
rics that, when installed beneath the 
ballast of a railroad track bed, control 
movement of ground water while add- 
ing support and stability to the road- 
bed. These fabrics also act as a filter to 


prevent fine soil particles from con- 
taminating the ballast through a hy- 
draulic pumping action created when- 
ever a train goes over the roadbed. 

The fabric works! It is used exten- 
sively throughout Europe and is gain- 
ing wide-spread acceptance within the 
United States. But its real effective~ 
ness—especially its relationship to the 
track structure—has never been care- 
fully evaluated until now. 

“Basically, the study will greatly ex- 
pand the limited information we now 
have,” explains Tom Barnett, project 
leader for Monsanto, “The test pro- 
gram is designed to define how fabrics 
function in the track structure and 
then compare them with conventional 
stabilization techniques now in use.” 

To accomplish this, more than 500 
instruments~~all specifically designed 
to meet the needs of this study—will 
measure the effects of four different 
types of fabrics on the roadbed. Data 
will be collected on the load carried by 
fabrics, the effects of fabrics on ballast 


contamination and on moisture trans- 
port within the subgrade, as well as 
other potential benefits of fabrics for 
track support systems. 

The gauges, sensors and meters will 
take measurements from the ball of the 
rail into the subgrade, As trains travel 
through the test section, these instru- 
ments will measure rail bending, tie 
plate load, tie strain, ballast deforma- 
tion, earth pressure, subgrade defor- 
mation, soil moisture, soil expansion 
and system dynamic response. 

All of this data will be fed into a 
computer where it will be stored and 
analyzed—a task that would have been 
impossible in the pre-computer days 
of research. 

“We don’t know all the advantages 
of using fabrics within the roadbed,” 
notes Jack Newby, SP soils engineer. 
“But we feel certain we will learn some 
things that wiil enhance the safe opera- 
tion of the railroad. 

“For example, we hope the fabric 
will help control the shrinkage and 


Dr. Leroy Hulsey (left), a member of the Civil Engineering Department at North 
Carolina State University, shows Jack Newby one of the instruments specifically 
designed for this study. This device will measure soil expansion. 


Key members involved in the project are (leftto right) 


ject Leader Tom Barnett and True Temper Consultant Bill Thaler. 


expansion of soils — a problem we often encounter. 
This, in itself, would extend the life of the roadbed 
and keep our tracks in better shape over a longer pe- 
riod of time.” 

A 22-year veteran with SP, Newby has been in- 
volved with the concept of fabrics since the mid-60s. 
In 1972, he was involved with the first experimental in- 
stallation of fabric inside a Southern California tunnel 
noted for its chronic roadbed problems. Since then, the 
track has remained in excellent condition, and SP has 
installed fabric at crossings, yards and at various points 
throughout the system. 

“When the study is complete,” Newby notes, “we will 
not only have the most comprehensive information.on 
fabrics, we may discover some important concepts that 
may change our thinking on the construction of the 
total track structure.” oO 


P Construction 
Inspector Kevin Moran, SP Soils Engineer Jack Newby, Monsanto Pro- 


Tom Barnett (standing) watches over the careful 
installation of some of the $00 test instruments. 


With the fabric in place, a crane operator positions welded rail onto 
the ties. 
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42 Years with SP 


H. F, Dully, assistant chief engineer 
at San Francisco, recently retired after 
more than 42 years with SP. 

Following graduation from Oregon 
State University where he received his 
degree in civil engineering, Dullyjoined 
the Company in 1936 as a rodman on 
the former Portland 
Division. 

He held various 
positions within the 
Engineering De- 
partment during his 
long career with the 
Company. In 1975 
he was promoted to 

5 a assistant chief engi- 
H. F, Duly neer - maintenance; 
then to assistant chief engineer in 1977. 


AAR Research Post 
For SP Manager 


E. F. Lind, manager of track/train 
dynamics at San Francisco, will serve 
as director of technical research and 
assistant vice president-research for 
the Association of American Railroads 
in Chicago. 

In this position, his areas of respon- 
sibility will include 
metallurgical re- 
search, track re- 
search, track/train 
dynamics, analyti- 
cal studies and the 
operation of the Fa- 
cility for Acceler- 
ated Service Testing 

gs) (FAST) in Pueblo, 
E. F. Lind Colorado, as well as 
many administrative duties in the 
operation of the research and test 
departments, 

Lind, who joined SP in 1966, was 
manager of analytical engineering 
prior to serving as director of AAR’s 
International Government Industry 
Research Program on Track/ Train 
Dynamics from 1972 to 1975. 
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Dully Retires After 


A graduate of Washington and Stan- 
ford Universities with advanced de- 
grees in computer science and industri- 
al management, Lind is a Registered 
Professional Engineer in the states of 
California and Missouri. 


Coal Slurry Pipeline 
Bill Defeated 


The U.S. House of Representatives 
last month emphatically rejected, 246- 
161, a bill that would have established 
a federal right of eminent domain for 
coal slurry pipelines. A coal slurry 
pipeline can move a mixture of pow- 
dered coal and water froma minetoan 
electric generating plant, where the 
coal is separated from the water, dried 
and then burned. 

Granting such right, which has been 
debated in Congress for l6years, would 
allow the building of pipelines across 
rail rights-of-way. Railroads and rail 
labor have strongly opposed it, because 
such pipelines would compete unfairly 
with railroads by skimming off the best 
of the growing coal traffic while oper- 
ating under no obligation—such as the 
railroads bear—to provide transporta- 
tion for thousands of other shippers. 


Reeves, Bushner Retire 


W. J. Reeves, district manager for 
SP Industrial Development Company, 
has retired after a 39-year SP career. 
Reeves was the recipient of the 1977 
Herb Nash Memorial Award which 
recognized his efforts in bringing new 
industry to Southern California. 

R. J. Bushner, administrative coor- 
dinator for the SP Land Company, 
recently retired after a 43-year SP 
career. 


‘Operation Lifesaver’ 
Makes the News 


Some 20 daily and weekly news- 
papers have editorially endorsed Ari- 
zona’s “Operation Lifesaver,” thus 
delivering the railroad crossing safety 
message to more than 200,000 readers. 

Solicitation of editorial support is 
the most recent phase of the Arizona 
campaign which began on March 31. 

The program continues to expand 
through the use of radio and television 
announcements, bumper stickers and 
public speaking engagements. 


Dan Andreason, Jr. (right), safety officer at 
Eugene, puts the Oregon Division’s new 
safety cap on Peter Kinsey, designer of the 
division's safety patch. Also pictured are 
Peter's father and sister, D. D. Kinsey and 
Laura Kinsey, both carmen. 


Oregon Division 
Selects a New 
Safety Emblem 


Navy blue is the order of the day for 
all Oregon Division employees who re- 
cently received caps with the division’s 
new safety patch. 

The handsome design, selected from 
150 entries to the division’s safety em- 
blem contest, was conceived by Peter 
Kinsey, 14-year-old son of Eugene Ter- 
minal Carman D. D. Kinsey. 

The circular patch has a deep blue 
background surrounded by white pip- 
ing. Aninner circle, bordered in white, 
contains the words “Southern Pacific” 
in the upper half. and “Oregon Divi- 
sion” in the lower half. A band through 
the center reads: “Safety First.” The 
upper half-circlecontainsa typical Ore- 
gon scene with mountains and trees. 

Second place in the contest was 
awarded to Engineer D. A. Clune. 
Clerk Dona S. Gaertner of the superin- 
tendent’s office at Portland took third 
place. 


SP Successfully 
Appeais Restrictive 
Car Order 


Southern Pacific recently appealed 
service order #1309 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's Railroad Ser- 
vice Board in arguments before the full 
Commission in Washington, D.C., and 
the ICC voted to let the controversial 
order expire July 31. 

The order had required railroads to 
move freight cars from classification 
yards and other points within 24 hours. 
SP argued that it would have the effect 
of decreasing the national car supply, 
rather than improving it. 

Our Company called its successful 
presentation against the service order 
a “victory for better, faster and more 
efficient railroad freight service.” 

Eight representatives of major in- 
dustries which ship over the railroads 
appeared in support of SP’s July 31 
appeal, along with spokesmen from 
other railroads. 

SP said that the ICC decision makes 
it apparent that the Commission found 
the order of its own Railroad Service 
Board to be unreasonable and exces- 
sively restrictive. 

Railroad sources also said the deci- 
sion places in doubt the soundness of 
civil penalty claims asserted by the gov- 
ernment against three railroads: South- 
ern Pacific, Conrail and Santa Fe. 

A new service order, issued by the 
Commission itself, notits Railroad Ser- 
vice Board, became effective August 8. 
It is due to expire August 31, unless 
extended. 

The new order allows railroads up to 
60 hours to move freight cars, so that 
they can continue to assemble whole 
trains which then move quickly to ma- 
jor destinations ona pre-blocked basis, 
bypassing intermediate yards. 

During a national freight car short- 
age earlier this year, SP has moved 
special trains of empty cars thousands 
of miles ona priority basis to fill urgent 
demands of its West Coast shippers for 
cars for loading—a practice which SP 


said would not always be possible un- 
der the arbitrary provisions of the 
now-abandoned service order. That 
order would also have seriously in- 
terfered with the expedited movement 
of freight, such as perishable, piggy- 
back and auto parts shipments. 
Support before the ICC for the po- 
sition of SP and other railroads came 
from freight forwarders and shippers 
of forest products, paper, canned 
goods, automobiles, copper, wine, 
beer, and intermodal! containers. 
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Ice Hockey in Phoenix? 
The Kids Love It 


Ice skating, a desert community and 5 a.m. on weekends 
may not seem to have much in common. But a young Phoe- 
nix trainman has combined these with his love for kids to 
produce a championship ice hockey team. 

For the past three years, Bill Burg, a Tucson Division 
brakeman and switchman, has displayed a special dedication 
as an ice hockey coach. 

Bill was raised in Minnesota where he began skating and 
playing hockey when he was five years old. He skated for his 
high school varsity hockey team and went on to play hockey 
in college, but dropped out to concentrate on his great de- 
sire—to skate for the U.S. Olympic Hockey Team. However, 
his plans were interrupted by a three-year tour in the U.S. 
Army. 

After getting out of the service, Bill moved to Arizona and 
became involved in Hockey Arizona, a youth organization 
which makes it possible for boys six to 19 to play hockey by 
renting ice time, finding sponsors, forming teams and pro- 
viding volunteer coaches like Bill. 

Bill has a reputation for being more than a coach to his 
team. He and his wife, Perry, have an open door to all boys. 

“There’s a fine line in coaching, in having boys’ respect 
and in being their friend,” Bill says. “I want the kids to know 
they can come to me with any problem and still listen to me 
as a coach. Hockey gives the boys a good outlet when they 
are at an age when they need physical exertion, to be part of 
a group, and to learn leadership and team work.” 

Bill speaks softly, encourages the boys, teaches them hock- 
ey, praises them for a good job—and by the end of the season 
has a team that is working hard together. “The game is for 
fun—not just for winning,” Bill philosophizes. 


—Gretti Galioto 


Oregon PMT Driver 
To Compete for 
International Title 


Virgil Tramp, a driver for Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company at Eugene, 
was recently named “Line Haul Truck 
Driver of the Year” for the state of Ore- 
gon. This month he is going to St. 
Louis, Missouri to compete for the 
international title of “Truck Driver 
of the Year.” 

Virgil has been driving trucks for 
PMT since 1939, except for time off 
between 1942 and 1946 when he served 
as an aerial engineer in the U.S. Air 
Force. Currently, Eugene is his home 
terminal, where he begins and ends his 


daily round trips of 350 miles which 
take him to Roseburg, Grants Pass 
and Medford. During his 35-year ca- 
reer, Virgil has driven more than three 
million miles—all without a charge- 
able accident. 

“When I started out in this busi- 
ness,” Virgil recalis, “we could only 
move up to 54,000 pounds at a maxi- 
mum speed of 35 mph. Today we safely 
pull as much as 105,000 pounds at 55 
mph.” 

A single rig pulling two trailers ac- 
counts for the larger load capabilities 
~—and Virgil played an important role 
in its development. In 1942 he was be- 
hind the wheel for the first tests of 
“doubles” to be moved over an Oregon 
highway. 

Although he works odd hours, leav- 
ing Eugene as early as 3:30 a.m. and 
returning between 2:20 and 5 p.m., 
Virgil likes driving and feels that “this 
is the best job of any that was open to 
me. The money is good and fortunate- 
ly, unlike most line haul drivers, ] am 
not away from home a lot of the time.” 

“Truck driving,” he admits, “gets in 
your blood. You have to be dedicated 
to be a good driver and an inclination 
toward mechanics helps, too.” 

In his spare time, Virgil shares an 
interest in CB radios (his handle is 
“hobo”) and is active in community 
affairs. He is on the advisory council to 
a junior high school in his community 
and is a member of the Santa Clara 
Neighborhood Watch, a civilian secu- 
rity patrol which augments the sheriff's 
office on weekends. oO 


Don’t Keep Secrets 


If someone you know at work is an 
energetic volunteer, actively partici- 
pates in community affairs, or pursues 
an interesting avocation, let us know. 
And please don’t be shy about calling 
attention to your own accomplish- 
ments. Send a few details to Southern 
Pacific Bulletin, One Market Plaza, 
San Francisco, CA 94105. 


Pedaling Is the Motivation 
For Charlie’s Vacations 


In today’s world of jet-propelled travel, even the 55-mph 
“four-wheel noisy monsters” move too fast for Charlie Park- 
ham’s vacation plans. 

Charlie, a general forester in the Natural Resources Divi- 
sion of Southern Pacific Land Company, prefers the pace of 
his ten-speed bicycle. 

Since 1963, when he made his first trip from Carmel to Los 
Angeles, Charlie has cycled from his home in Redding to 
Denver; Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming; Taos, New 
Mexico and Tijuana, Mexico. He stays in shape for these 
trips by riding some 3,500 miles each year during lunch 
hours, after work or on the weekends, 

Charlie tries to average 130 miles during each of his nine 
or ten-hour days of pedaling. He carries along about 20 
pounds in supplies—-almost everything except a spare tire 
and cooking utensils. “I’ve had only one flat in all my trips 
and that was easily repairable with one of the spare tire tubes 
I brought along,” he explains. Charlie feels that the weight of 
the cooking utensils and the time required to prepare a meal 
are not worth the effort on his once-a-year trips, so he allows 
himself the hixury and expense of buying food along the way. 

Atypical day of riding begins at 5 a.m. totakeadvantage of 
the cool morning temperatures. Charlie sets a goal of 25 miles 
before stopping for breakfast—his largest meal of the day 
consisting of oatmeal (“The way it sticks to the pan, it must 
stick to your ribs.”), toast, orange juice and hot chocolate. 
Throughout the day he will eat fresh or dried fruit and nuts 
to supply additional energy. For his evening meal, Charlie 
settles for a spartan repast of cottage cheese or a can of beans 
before sleeping out under the stars. 

Charlie’s two-wheeled spirit of adventure is shared by his 
wife, two sons and daughter. Each has accompanied him on 
at least one trip. 
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On 
Capitol 
Hill 


(continued from page 6) 


so from the time a major piece of leg- 
islation is conceived as an idea until it 
reaches the President’s desk.) 

“If you have an important issue re~ 
quiring attention, you can get in to see 
just about anybody in Washington,” 
he says, “but Senators and Represen- 
tatives are busy people. Often the only 
place to talk with them informally is 
in the corridors between committee 
meetings.” 

“To work effectively here, you’ve 
got to know who the ‘players’ are — 
who, for example, is taking what po- 
sition, and why, on a particular bill 
that may be vital to our Company or 
industry,” Dan points out. “You also 
have to know the staff members on 
the Hill; and their counterparts in the 
administration.” 

He is personally acquainted, for in- 
stance, with most of the legislators 
from the states SP serves, including 
the 43 members of California’s delega- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 

One way he keeps in touch is by at- 
tending receptions and similar social 
events given for members of Congress 
and other Washington notables nearly 
every night of the week. 

“| do manage to have quiet week- 
ends with my family, however,” he 
says. “Among other things, that gives 
me an opportunity to catch up on my 
reading.” 

Dan works closely with the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on bills 
and agency actions that have industry- 
wide significance. He also joins forces 
with the legislative representatives of 
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Pat Bizzle, secretary to Dan Flanagan, governmental affairs 
representative in Washington, at the time the accompanying 
article was written, has since transferred to San Francisco and 
is now employed in SP’s Executive Department. 


railway labor organizations on mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

Recent examples of such matters 
include the coal slurry bill (which 
could seriously affect railroad indus- 
try employment), efforts to assess real- 
istic charges for the use of the nation’s 
tax-subsidized waterways, and legis- 
lation aimed at providing adequate 
federal funding for rail-highway cross- 
ing protection. 

More than 13,000 bills go into the 
legislative hopper of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in a two-year period, and 
about 3,000 more are considered by 
the U.S. Senate. In addition, a whole 
“alphabet soup” of federal agencies 
may make rulings or take other actions 
that could be important to Southern 
Pacific. 

Dan’s secretary, Pat Bizzle, helps 
him keep track of all this activity and 
prepares twice-a-month summaries for 
the Law Department on the status’ of 
legislation in which the Company is 
interested. Formerly a legislative aide 
to the president of a trade association, 
Pat knows her way around Washing- 
ton. She often “reaches out” for re- 
ports and other information needed by 
SP executives and is widely appreci- 
ated for her helpfulness. 

Also sharing SP’s attractive modern 
offices in Washington (five minutes by 
subway from the Capitol) are Leonard 
M. Wickliffe, director of federal af- 
fairs for the California Railroad Asso- 
ciation; John V. Kenny and Robert 
W. Ross, attorneys who represent SP 
Communications Company, and their 


secretary, Mary Francis Burton. 

Kenny was formerly assistant gener- 
al counsel of the National Cable Televi- 
sion Association and legislative assis- 
tant to Congressman Robert Tiernan; 
Ross was previously general counsel 
of the Office of Telecommunications 
Policy in the Ford administration. 

As part of his job, Dan frequently 
arranges for our key people to meet 
with Washington’s policymakers. 
Where applicable, too, he arranges for 
SP experts to testify at committee 
hearings as a way of underlining our 
position on matters that concern us. 

A native of San Francisco, he is a 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Acade- 
my and served as a naval officer in 
Vietnam. 

Actively interested in civic affairs, 
Dan helped plan and establish the 
University of California Hastings Law 
Center Foundation as the. develop- 
ment arm for the nation’s second larg- 
est law school. He coordinated the 
“Orphans’ Airlift” medical care effort 
through which over 1,500 young Viet- 
nam orphans were flown to San Fran- 
cisco in 1975 during the closing days 
of the war. He also organized the first 
of a series of annual Chamber of Com- 
merce visits to Washington for Bay 
Area executives to meet with admin- 
istration and legislative officials. 

He has spent many spare time hours 
working on behalf of educational TV 
and the arts and fund-raising for the 
Democratic Party. 

One of Dan’s first acts, after join- 
ing the Company, was to spend a 
month and a half traveling over our 
entire system. “I felt it was important 
to get to know both the system and a 
broad cross-section of SP people,” 
he says, “and that has been invaluable. 
I plan to continue these trips whenever 
possible.” 

He visits San Francisco every cou- 
ple of months for meetings with some 
of our key people, and he also attends 
occasional conferences at other points 
in our territory. 

Dan, 36, is martied and the father of 
two boys. He manages to find time to 
jog and play a set or two of tennis on 
weekends. 

“The job .is extremely interesting 
and challenging,-and it’s great to win 
a point for ‘our side,” he says. “But, of 
course, you can’t expect to win them 
all. If you lose one, you just have to 
hang in there and remember to be 
pleasant to your opponents. Next 
time; on a different issue, they may 
well turn out to be your allies.” 0 
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APPOINTHIENTS 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: &. J. 
Reilly to manager, general accounting. 

CONTRACT DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: K. E. Dirks 
fo manager; W. 4. Honold fo assistant manager; K. ¥. Gale fo 
assistant to manager. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 8. A. 
Lathrop to manager, safely and training: T. F. Haley to 
manager, budget and utilities; G. 8. Taylor and H. W. Praber 
both to district supervisor of structures; C. A. Hughes to 
engineer, structures; T. L. Fuller to engineer, bridges, 
buildings and utilities; at Tucson: E. P. Reilly fo division 
engineer, Tucson division; at Houston: F, T. Alley to district 
Supervisor.of structures. 

LAW DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: A. W. Couiler to 
assistant general tax commissioner; at Houston’ E. 1. Keyser 
to regional tax commissioner. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: W. W. 
Clanton to manager, quality control; C. W. Dieterich to 
manager, production scheduling and control: €. E. Gable to 
senior regional manager, running maintenance; at Rose- 
ville: €. W. Brake fo manager, quality control, at Houston: C. 
F. Maida to manager, quality control; at Pine Bluff: J. B. 
Smalling to manager, quality control. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At Houston: H. . Hansen fo 
trainmaster; at Lordsburg: H. C. Haught to trainmaster: at 
Cerritos: 0. R. Claw to supervisor of training, Engine Service 
Training Center, at Beaumont: H. L. McDowell fo trainmaster; 
A.W. Bankston to assistant trainmaster; at Lafayette: C. B. 
Chacheree fo agent; at Dallas. M. 1. Wells to assistant 
superintendent: at Oakland: M. BD. Gngerth to assistant 
superintendent; al Redding: R. N. Peterson to trainmaster; at 
Ogden: J. F. Starment to road foreman of engines; at Tracy: B. 
M. Nunn to road foreman of engines. 

SP COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY: At Surlingame: J. 0. 
Holm to manager, market analysis. 

SP INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY: At San 
Francisco: D. & Baldwin fo assistant general manager, at 
Postiand: 0. C. Moore fo regional manager, northern region; 
at Los Angeles: W. J. Kiningham to assistant vice president 
and regional manager. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: E,W. Anderson 
to assistant manager, market devefopment; G. t. Eriekson fo 
product' manager; t. P. Janes to assistant manager, equip- 
ment ulitization: and W, R. Nelson fo assistant manager, 
market development; at Oakland: W. C. Travis fo sales 
representative; at Los Angeles: M. W. DeJong to sales 
representative 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: A. 
R.C. Weigelt to assistant superintendent of car service; W. 6. 
Breslin to supervisor of car service 

SP LAND COMPANY: At San Francisco: J. 0. Soares to 
controtter. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: i. D. Stake, 
manager, Contract Department: &. R. Doyle, staff auditor; 3.L. 
Doyle, senior auditor; ¥, R. Farmer, calculating machine 
operator; J. W. McAdam, assistant manager, Revenue Ser- 
vices; &. W. West, electronics engineer; 0, Wright, assistant 
chiet clerk. 

HGUSTON GIVSION AND REPAIR PLANTS: RF. V. Andress, 
Shop truck operator; C. Beers, demurrage clerk; t. Broussard. 
daborer, 0, 8. Kubn, genera! clerk; 0. L. Lightioot, radio equip- 
ment instailer; €. £. Taylor. brakeman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: H. D. Gierouard, agent, RASC; 0. L. 
Leoffler, engine foreman, 8. L. MeWiltiams and T. J. Mantz, 
locomotive engineers; J. Putin, B&B helper. 

LOS ANGELES BIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 6. £. 
Allen, conductor; J. J. Ally, carman, J. M. Armistead, engine 
foreman; |. Barreras, freight carman; F. E. Blakely, train dis- 
paicher; C. D. Bell, 8. C. Chelstolfersen and &. 8. Czajkowski. 
conductors: E. Entwisile, sheet metal worker; B. W. Eubanks, 
assistant B&B foreman, |, A. Frandsen, conductor; 0. E. Galvin 
and E. #. Gardner, yard helpers: G. $. Geiger. extra clerk; T. 
Graham, coach cleaner, C. E. Haherbosch, locomotive engineer, 
. 0. Horton, sheet metal worker: W. H. Humma, yard helper. K. 
R. Lohr, roadmaster; W. R. Long. conductor; ¥. J. Moftanis, 
Jocomotive engineer; W. T. McPherson, assistant district elec- 
itical supervisor; R. i. Minard. signal foreman; M, 5. Mareno, 
machinist; &. 1. Nordvedt, yard helper; R. ¥. Ortega. sign 
painter; 0. 8. Gwens, train clerk; J. €. Gwans, focomotive 
engineer, G. M. Perez, yardman; J. 1. Rodrigues. grinder 


operator; J. Roe, boitermaker helper; R. L. Shade, assistant 
chief clerk; ¥. J. Sitker, focomotive engineer; T. 8. Smith, clerk 
baggageman, E. R. Stephenson, chief clerk, Mechanical; B. F. 
Stock. facomotive engineer; W. W. Thamas, conductor; 8. E. 
Turner, signal maintainer, J. £. Webriy, assistant special 
agent: G. L. Wood, engine foreman. 

OREGON DIVISION: W. H. Austin, conductor; J, W. Boggs 
and ¥. E, Delong. /ocomotive engineers; A. P, Garcla, machine 
operator; C. L. Gardner and W. H. Kansen conductors; W. A. 
Hughes, F. E. Mclaughlin and & 8. Meadows, focomotive 
engineers; 3. C, Martin, yard helper; L. A. Peschel, faborer, V. £. 
Robinette, yard felper; E. Rugp. conductor, J. W. Tatiock, 
locomotive engineer, T. Williams, refief crane operator. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: C. 
Becker, car inspector: J. L. Cooper, machinist; J. F. Debsick, 
conductor; B. F. Fletcher, pipefitter, F. E. Godwin, assistant 
chief dispatcher; L. F. Hummel, boilermaker; A. C. Medina, fift 
truck operator: $. W. Shelton, water service mechanic; E. F. 
Sorensen, conductor; M. P. Tollt. clerk; L. Walton, schedule 
clerk; F. 7. White, focomotive engineer; C. L. Wilson, engine 
foreman. 

SAN ANTOHIO DIVISION: T, Areeoia, stevedore; C. K. 
Burroughs, fefegrapher clerk; A. N. Farley, locomotive 
engineer; J. Hobbs, machine operator, B. 0. Jones, fowerman; 
L.A. Kilgore, clerk-steno; J. |. Knox, brakeman, G. A. Lehmann, 
carpenter; E. 0. Maxey. fineman; C. N. Myers and H. F, Parish, 
locomotive engineers. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION; B. 1. Rodriguez, general track 
foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: f. L. Adams and B. T. Blbh, locomotive 
engineers; J. F. Burton, yard helper; C. Brame and E. J, Carisaa, 
conductors, V. L. Cole, water service foreman, M. L. Fenter 
and B. 8. Guy, conductors; &. F. Glasser, assistant engineer; A. 
£, Haizlip. engine foreman; A. K. Horton and M. Krause, conduc- 
tors; 8. M. Irwin, rodman; £. H. Maxwell and J. M. McDonald, 
focomotive engineers; €. Mendoza. carpenter A; C. R. Mills, 
conductor; A. M. Montes, car inspector; 4. W. Montgomery 
engine foreman; J. €. Moses, locomotive engineer, C. R. Peirce 
and Ff. N. Price, conductors: J. A. Ramsdale, /ocomotive 
engineer; D. B. 2umwalt, division engineer 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. E. Batlard. conductor, G. E. Barker, 
£. K. Bryant aad €, F. Ravis, focomotive engineers: J. H. Carney, 
yard helper; M.A. Johnson, car inspector; 6. M. dobnson and E. 
J. Messier, yard helpers, L. 0. Meadowcroll, train clerk; J. T. 
Middleton. car inspector; J. E. Miller and R. M. Murdock, 
locomotive engineers; |. Porter, faborer, P.H. Randle, business 
car porter; B. A. Ventura and A. U. Wilkhlte, machinists; HF. 
Wells, fead signalman; B. E. Wiltisms, B&B foreman, U. #. 
Witschen, carpenter. 

GOTTON BELT: L. C. Amie, motor operator; R. W. Brows, 
claim clerk, §. B. Buckley. focomotive enginee Hanschen, 
conductor: 1. 3. Howe, general clerk, A. Miller, read foreman 
of engines; F. A. Moore, locomotive engineer; &. M. Ward, 
brakeman. 

OTHERS: R. A. Seardall, /ocomotive engineer, and E. W. 
Scott, brakeman, NWP. D. Macintosh. traffic representative, 
SWT, Memphis. 


DEATHS 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: N. Craig. felegrapher- 


towerman; B. Demming and €. Guillen, /aborers; A. E. Mahan, 
chief clerk; P. G. Simmons, agent-telegrapher. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCC: P. J. Doherty, senior 
rate and division clerk. Pensioners: &. A. Cameron, assistant 
manager, Dining Car Dept.; F. B. Edwards, agents accounts 
clerk, E.G. Griffin, clerk; J. A. Hoffman, senior division clerk; 4, 
a. Kin, auditor of freight accounts, H. L. Loretz. general clerk; 
J.T. MeGill, janitor; W. F. Meany, architect; L. 8. Mertls, &. P. 
Ramos and H. R. Wagner, clerks; F, M. Robinson, general clerk, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. J. Hamp- 
ton. fead signaiman, Pensioners. J. M. Blackburn. focomotive 
engineer; E. A. Castilla and A. Cortez. faborers, J. E. Coleman, 
switehman; W, H, Chapple and J. L, Dimiceli, machinists; 0, 
Dumesnit, boilermaker; A. Filck, switchman; A. G. Fritz, 
Statistical analyst; R. Gaubatz, B&B foreman, C. P. Guinn, chief 
clerk; C. N. Hack. faborer; W. W. Hughes, B&B carpenter; W. A, 
Legg. foreman, P. Mata, faborer; W. C. Meltzen, assistant chief 
clerk, E. B. Meynard. agent: P. A. Mantetbano, sheet metal 
worker, A. H. Natl, comptometer operator; A. R. Rose, carman; 
W. Scott, /aborer; W. £. Simpson, roundhouse foreman; W. 
Theall, printer teletype supervisor: 7. £. Wilder, station 
attendant. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: 8, Wilson, focomotive engineer; 
Pensioners: J. Babineaux, assistant car foreman, M.B. Bouwel, 
car inspector: J. M. Callins, head rate clerk, 0. Jackson, 
faborer; 8. Matlin, yardman; §. 3. Sasser. carman, A. J. Singer, 
section foreman; £, J. Trahant, B&B mechanic: L. F. Theaux 
and G. G. Veazey, focemotive engineers. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 8. C. 
Dixon, telegrapher-clerk; J. E. Dentey, brakeman; A. Morena, 
machinist. Pensioners: $. E. Addisaa, waiter; J. Alwero, extra 
gang foreman; N. L. Barnes, focomotive engineer; J, Batiste, 
tounge car attendant; &, B, Bremer. brakeman: C. C. Calkins, 
electrician: 3,6. Cholagian, mechanic, R. A. Cooper, agent, A. 0. 
Crogan, switch tender; C. M. Downey, yardman; M. L. Downs 
and J. F. Harris, clerks; T. J. Hayes, carman; F. C. Holmes, 
faborer; 8. L. Jackson, assistant cashier; W. E. Lee, carpenter; 
J. F. Littell, locomotive engineer, A. A. Merchain, painter 
helper; F. E. Moxtey, tineman; A. B. Mutler, speciaf agent, M. 
Pitsenburger. clerk; J. A. Preece, conductor; R. Ramas, faborer; 
BD. R. Raya, painter; L. 0. Reese, dining car steward: W. F. 
Riesenberg. equipment installer; P. Ruiz and A. Saldibar, 
daborers; A. P. Staccia, clerk; G. W. Stone, focomotive engineer; 
W. Thompson and 3. 1. Vega. carmen; L. G. Ugalde, machinist; B. 
D. Weir and G. J. Weisel, /ocomotive engineers. 

GREGON DIVISION: J. W. Donavan /ocomotive engineer; C. 
Rulz, laborer; C. P. Stanley, clerk. Pensioners: M. W. Armstead, 
Switchman; H. A. Bauch, machine operator; J. F. Baissell, crew 
dispatcher; €. 0. Brawn, car inspector; P. J. Burke and H. M. 
Coleman, switchmen; J. W. Coteman, conductor; H. A. Fox, 
focomotive engineer; 1, Gilbertson, e/ectrician; K. E. Green, 
fireman; C.F. Hemann and C, B. Holmes. stationary engineers: 
£E. ¥. Hamblen and J. Knack. conductors, L. i. LaPorte, bofler- 
maker; A, Mariana, extra gang foreman; J. G. McAtee, 
Signalman; B. A. Meballey, ocomotive engineer; G. Morasch, 
carpenter; A. L. Paeper, clerk: J. 8. Penrod, fireman; C. 0. 
Putman, carman; W. €. Reamy, B&B foreman; 1. G. Richardson, 
section foreman; €. E. asst, storekeeper; M. Tasnady arid £. P. 
Vincent, /ocomotive engineers; E. A. Wood, conductor. 

SACRAMENTO SIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. A. 
Colbert. train dispatcher. Pensioners: A. T. Avita, fork Jift 
operator: L. R. Bauman, brakeman; E. 1. Carty, fecomotive 

R. Chavez, extra gang foreman: &. A, Cay, sheet 
L Davis, crew dispatcher; J. J. Doherty, clerk, 
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United Way Dollars Help Kids Like Rosie 


Visiting with Rosie, 5, at the Providence Child Care Center Montessori method to teach brain-damaged children. Both 
in Portland, one of the many people-helping agencies which Vince and Martha will be active in SP’s United Way cam- 
receive funds from United Way of Columbia-Willamette, are paign this year. “Funds given the United Way,” they say, “do 
Vince Barnes, clerk at Brooklyn Yard, and Martha Nelson, the most effective job of helping kids like Rosic.” 


Public Relations Department secretary. The Center uses the 
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